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RULES  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT 

OF  THE 

PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  FOR  WOMEN. 


1.  During  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and 
March  the  school  will  be  open  at  half  past  nine  o’clock.  In 
the  other  months  the  school  will  be  open  at  nine  o’clock. 

2.  The  teachers  must  call  their  classes  to  order  punctually 
at  the  designated  hours  of  study  and  each  student  will  be  ex- 
pected to  be  in  her  seat  at  the  appointed  time,  and  remain 
there  diligently  occupied  until  the  close  of  the  lessons. 

8.  No  pupil  can  be  permitted  to  leave  her  place,  or  enter 
into  any  conversation  unconnected  with  her  occupation,  during 
school  hours. 

4.  Punctual  and  regular  attendance  is  expected  from  all  the 
pupils.  When  absence  is  unavoidable,  satisfactory  explana- 
tions will  be  required  when  they  return  to  their  studies. 

5.  A recess  of  half  an  hour  is  allowed  to  all  the  pupils  at 
12  1-2  o’clock,  after  Avhich  the  duties  of  the  school  will  be 
resumed  and  continued  until  two  o’clock. 

6.  Pupils  are  requested  not  to  have  letters  or  notes  directed 
to  them  at  the  school ; should  any  be  received  they  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail  to  the  residence  of  the  students. 

7.  The  pupils  are  not  permitted  to  receive  visitors  at  the 
school  house. 

8.  The  pupils  will  be  charged  for  casts,  other  examples, 
or  books  belonging  to  the  school  which  they  may  have  injured 
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or  lost,  and  no  pupil  can  take  out  of  the  school  any  pattern  or 
model  belonging  to  it. 

9.  Each  pupil  will  furnish  her  own  stationery  and  a port- 
folio for  her  work,  which  must  be  deposited  in  its  proper  place 
at  the  close  of  her  lesson. 

10.  When  requested  by  the  Principal,  the  pupils  will  be  ex- 
pected to  leave  at  the  school  for  exhibition,  such  specimens  of 
their  work  as  he  thinks  will  do  credit  to  the  Institution. 

11.  A daily  record  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  school,  and  also  of  any  circumstances  worthy  of  note, 
must  be  laid  before  the  directors  at  their  monthly  meetings. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  by  the  Directors  that  all  concerned 
will  aid  them  in  maintaining  these  regulations,  which  are  en- 
acted solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  and  the  best  interests 
of  the  school. 
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COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

“ The  Courses  of  Instruction  pursued  in  the  School,  have 
for  their  object  the  systematic  training  of  young  Women  in 
the  practice  of  Artaud  in  the  knowledge  of  its  Scientific  prin- 
ciples, with  the  view  of  qualifying  them  to  impart  to  others  a 
careful  Art-education,  and  do  develop  its  application  to  the 
common  uses  of  life,  and  its  relation  to  the  requirements  of 
Trade  and  Manufactures.” 

The  stages  in  the  elementary  course,  with  the  lectures,  have 
been  arranged  solely  in  view  of  developing  a knowledge  of 
form,  the  laws  of  Light  and  Shade,  Color  and  Perspective, 
none  of  which  can  safely  be  dispensed  with,  whether  in  the 
practice  of  the  “ Fine”  or  “ Applied  Arts,”  and  the  desire  of 
the  directors  is  that  all  concerned  may  co-operate  in  carrying 
out  the  “ order  of  studies”  herein  prescribed.  The  course 
lasts  from  two  and  a half  to  four  years,  depending  upon  the 
industry  of  the  Student. 

The  Sessions,  each  lasting  five  months,  commence  on  the 
first  Mondays  of  February  and  September,  and  end  on  the  last 
day  of  January  and  last  day  of  June,  respectively.  Students 
are  received  at  the  commencement  of  either  Session.  The 
fees  must  he  paid  in  advance.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from 
the  charge  of  tuition,  unless  one-half  the  Session  has  expired, 
when  a fractional  payment  from  the  first  of  any  month  will  be 
received;  but  at  the  same  time  the  fee  for  the  following  Ses- 
sion must  be  paid.  The  months  of  July  and  August,  and  two 
weeks  at  Christmas,  are  vacations.  The  classes  meet  every, 
day  except  Saturday.  Hours  of  study  from  nine  to  two  o’clock  ; 
with  an  intermission  of  half  an  hour  at  half-past  twelve. 
Every  Student  is  required  to  attend  the  Lectures  on  Geometry 
Botany , Perspective , Artistic  Anatomy , and  the  Principles  of 
Decoration.  Students  before  leaving  the  school,  are  expected 
to  communicate  personally,  or  by  letter  with  the  Principal. 
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ORDER  OF  STUDIES. 

Stage  1.  a.  Drawing  and  shading,  from  Casts  and  Geomet- 
rical figures.* 

"b.  Drawing  in  outline  from  “ flat”  examples.* 

c.  Practice  in  the  handling  of  instruments. 

d.  Practical  Geometry. 

e.  Elementary  Design. 

Stage  2.  a.  Drawing  and  shading  from  Casts  of  Vases* 

b.  Drawing  in  outline,  from  “ flat”  examples.* 

c.  Elementary  Perspective. 

d.  Elementary  Design. 

Stage  3.  a.  Drawing  and  shading,  from  groups  composed 
of  Geometrical  Figures  and  Vases.* 

b.  Drawing  in  outline,  from  “ flat”  examples.* 

c.  Drawing  and  shading,  from  12  Casts  of  single 
leaves.* 

d.  Drawing  and  shading,  from  Casts  of  Details  of 
Architectural  Ornament,  consisting  of  a leaf 
moulding  from  the  Temple  of  Mars  ; the  centre 
rosette  from  Trajan’s  Scroll ; and  a moulding 
Boss  from  St.  Stephens,  Westminster.* 

e.  At  this  point  the  student  must  be  able  to  exhibit 
well  drawn  diagrams,  illustrating  the  primary 
rules  of  perspective. 

f.  Elementary  Design. 

Stage  4.  a_  Drawing,  from  “ flat  examples  in  outline.* 

b.  Drawing  and  Shading,  from  Casts  from  Nature 
of  the  Callo  ethiopica,  Water  Lily,  Branch  of 
Apples,  Branch  of  Gourd  and  Leaf,  Branch  of 
Grapes,  and  a branch  of  Blackberries.* 

c.  Coloring  Diagrams  in  the  Primary  Colors,  by 
which  the  Student  sees  how  the  Secondaries, 
Tertiary,  and  Complementary  Colors  are  pro- 
duced. 

d.  Drawing  and  shading  from  Details  of  Architec- 
tural Ornament,  consisting  of  Casts  from  the 
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upper  cornice  of  Trajan’s  pillar:  a Gothic  capi- 
tal from  Stone  Church,  Kent ; a Saracenic  panel 
from  the  Alhambra  ; and  a Byzantine  panel  from 
Bonn.* 

e.  Elementary  Design. 

Stage  5.  a.  Drawing,  from  “flat”  examples  in  01  tline.* 

b.  Drawing  and  Shading,  from  Details  of  Architec- 
rural  ornament,  consisting  of  Casts  of  a spandrel 
from  Stone  Church,  Kent;  the  Egg-plant  and 
Pomegranate  portion  of  the  Frieze  of  the  Ghi- 
berti Gates,  Florence  ; part  of  a pilaster  from  the 
Madeleine,  Paris  ; and  a panel  from  the  Ducal 
Palace  at  Venice.* 

c.  The  students  at  this  point  must  be  able  to  an- 
swer questions  satisfactorily,  relating  to  the 
human  skeleton. 

d.  Drawing  and  Shading,  from  Casts  of  Antique 
Features,  consisting  of  the  Nose  and  Eye  of  Ha- 
drian, Bacchante,  Laocoon,  and  a Pair  of  Ears; 
the  Nose  and  Mouth,  of  Hadrian,  Esculapius, 
Antinous,  Venus  d’ Arles,  Juno,  Caracalla,  and 
Adonis.* 

e.  Elementary  Design. 

Stage  6.  a.  Drawing  from  “flat”  examples  in  outline.  * 

b.  Drawing  and  Shading,  from  Casts  of  Hands, 
Arms  and  Feet,  from  the  Antique,  and  from  the 
Life* 

c.  Drawing  and  Shading,  from  Casts  of  the  Faces 
of  Clytie,  Daughter  of  Niobe,  and  Brutus. 

d.  Painting  in  monochrome  (in  oil)  from  casts  of 
the  faces  of  Clvtie,  Daughter  of  Niobe,  and 
Brutus. 

e.  Drawing  and  Shading  Landscape,  from  “ flat” 
examples.* 

f.  Elementary  Design. 

Stage  7.  a.  Painting  Ornament  from  Casts  of  Centre  Rosette, 
and  Moulding  Boss,  in  monochrome  (in  oil.) 
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Stage  8 


Stage  9 


b.  Drawing  and  Shading,  from  Casts  of  Antique 
Busts,  viz:  Dione,  Venus  of  Milo,  the  Young 
Hercules,  Mercury,  Juno,  Hercules,  Antinous, 
German  Prisoner,  Ajax,  and  the  Apollo  Belve- 
dere, in  different  positions.* 

c.  Painting  from  the  Busts  of  Juno,  Cupid,  and 
Ajax,  in  monochrome  (in  oil.) 

d.  Anatomical  Drawing  from  the  Skeleton,  and 
Cast  of  the  Muscular  System,  on  which  must  be 
written  the  names  of  the  principal  bones  and  su- 
perficial muscles — the  origin  and  insertion  of  the 
latter  to  be  carefully  expressed. 

e.  Painting  Landscape  from  “ flat”  copies,  in  mono- 
chrome (water- colors. ) 

f.  Elementary  Design. 

a.  Drawing  in  outline  (the  muscles  to  be  also  out- 
lined and  the  names  written  thereon,)  of  Antin- 
ous of  the  Capitol,  Venus  of  Milo,  Jason,  and 
the  Fighting  Gladiator.  The  proportionality  to 
be  strictly  observed. 

b.  Flower  Painting  from  the  “ flat,”  in  mono- 
chrome (water-color.) 

c.  Flower  Painting  from  the  “ flat”  in  natural 
colors. 

d.  The  same  figures  mentioned  in  Section  A,  of  this 
Stage,  in  crayon. 

e.  Landscape  from  the  “flat”  in  natural  colors  (in 
water.) 

f.  Elementary  Design. 

a.  The  same  figures  mentioned  in  Section  A,  Stage 
8,  in  monochrome  (in  oil.) 

b.  Painting  from  “flat”  examples  of  studies  from 
the  life,  (in  oil.) 

c.  Landscape  Painting  from  Elementary  Studies 
from  the  “ flat,”  (in  oil.) 

d.  Elementary  Design. 
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Stage 


Stage 

Stage 

Stage 

Stage 


10.  a.  Painting  in  Water  Colors,  from  the  “flat”  a 

series  of  styles  of  colored  ornament,  as  applied  to 
manufactures. 

"b.  Applied  Design. 

11.  Figure  from  Life,  (in  crayon  and  oil.) 

12.  Landscape  from  Nature,  (in  oil.) 

13.  Drapery,  (in  crayon,  and  oil.) 

14.  Composition. 

All  examples  in  the  sections  marked  with  a star, 
are  to  be  re-drawn  on  a reduced  scale. 


Note. — At  the  termination  of  these  elementary 
Studies,  the  student  will  be  conducted  through  what- 
ever special  branch  of  practical  art  she  may  possess 
the  aptitude  for.  These  branches  consist  of  Pattern 
Designing,  Lithography,  Landscape,  and  Figure 
Painting  in  Oil,  &c. 
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PROFESSIONAL  CLASSES. 

LANDSCAPE  PAINTING. 

In  this  Class  are  25  Examples,  commencing  with  the  gen- 
eral characters  of  Landscape,  terminating  in  complete  pictures. 

FIGURE  PAINTING  FROM  LIFE. 

LITHOGRAPHY. 

PATTERN  DRAWING. 

Patterns  for  Printed  Dress  Goods. 

Patterns  for  W all  Paper. 

Two  prize  Studentships,  giving  free  admission  for  the  third 
year  to  the  two  Students  who  pass  the  Second  Annual  Exami- 
nation most  successfully,  and  Two  Prize  Studentships  in  the 
Oil  class  to  the  two  most  successful  at  the  Third  Annual  Ex- 
amination, have  been  determined  oh. 


FEE  FOR  THE  SESSION  OF  FIVE  MONTHS. 

Elementary  Course, $20  00  a Session. 

Figure  and  Landscape  in  Oil,  from  Nature,  each  $30.00  a 
Session. 

Designing  Classes  Free. 

Applications  for  Free  Students  must  be  made  to  the  Board  of 
Managers. 
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CATALOGUE 

OF 

AET  STUDIES, 

IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE 

PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL  OF  BESKIN  FOB  f OMEN. 


CASTS 

From  Ancient , Mediaeval  and  Modern  Marbles , 

Bronzes , &c. 

FIGURE. 

GROUPS. 

1 Cast.  LAOCOON  AND  PIIS  SONS.— (The  right  arm  of 
the  father,  and  those  of  the  two  children,  are 
modern.)  The  original  of  this  group  is  of  Marble, 
was  discovered  in  1506  at  Rome  in  the  Sette  Sale, 
on  the  side  of  the  Bsqniline  hill,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  cherished  objects  now  in  the  Vatican.  Pliny, 
who  calls  it  the  master-work  of  all  art,  says  that 
it  adorned  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Titus,  and 
that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Rhodian  artists  Agesan- 
der,  Polydorus  and  Athenodorus.  Pope  Julius  II. 
purchased  it  from  the  proprietor  of  the  ground 
where  it  had  been  found,  for  an  annual  pension, 
which  was  granted  to  him  and  his  family. 
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Laocoon,  high  priest  of  the  Trojans,  who  haying 
offended  the  gods,  was  punished  by  two  fearful  ser- 
pents attacking  his  two  sons  ; the  father,  who  went 
to  the  assistance  of  his  children,  was  also  attacked, 
and  all  three  were  killed.  (Dictionary  of  G.  & 
R.,  B.  & M.  Vol.  II.,  p.  717.) 

“Laocoon  is  naked,  because  without  nudity  the 
artist  could  but  feebly  have  represented  that  terrific 
and  piteous  spectacle,  afforded  by  the  contraction  of 
every  part  of  the  body  a prey  to  every  excruciating 
pain  ; because  the  stings  and  tightening  coils  of  the 
serpents  would  have  had  less  effect  on  a clothed 
body,  and  would  have  produced  a feebler  effect  on 
the  spectator.  And  because  the  artist  had  it  not 
so  much  in  view  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
tragical  death,  supposing  it  true,  of  the  high 
priest  of  the  Trojans,  as  to  show  the  power  of 
imitation  and  the  triumph  of  art,  in  the  expression 
of  the  direct  agonies  of  the  mind  and  body.” 

Lord  Byron,  in  his  “ Childe  Harold,”  thus 
spoke  of  the  scene  represented  : — • 


“Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
Laocoon’s  torture  dignifying  pain, 

A father’s  love  and  mortal  agony 
With  an  immortal’s  patience  blending  : — vain 
The  struggle  ; vain,  against  the  Coiling  strain 
And  grip,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon’s  grasp, 
The  old  man’s  clench  ; the  long  envenom’d  chain 
Rivets  the  living  links, — the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  fang  on  fang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp” 


1 Cast. 


1 Cast. 


“ CASTOR  AND  POLLUX. — Twin  sons  of  Leda, 
and  Tyndarus,  King  of  Sparta.  The  brothers 
cleared  the  Hellespont  and  the  neighboring  seas 
from  pirates ; from  which  circumstance  they  have 
always  been  deemed  the  friends  of  navigation.”  ? 

BOXERS. — One  of  the  five  celebrated  Antique 
Marbles  in  the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizi,  at  Florence. 
Presented  by  D.  Brucciani,  of  London. 
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X 1 Cast, 


y.  1 Cast. 


STATUES. 

VENUS  OF  MILO. — (The  left  foot  is  modern.) 
The  original  of  this  Statue  in  tlie  Louvre,  is  of 
marble,  and  was  discovered  in  the  Island  of  Milo, 
in  the  year  1822.  The  name  of  the  author,  as  well 
as  the  origin,  of  this  Statue  of  unsurpassed  gran- 
deur, are  alike  unknown.  But  most  probably  it  is 
the  work  of.  Phidias  who  lived  early  in  the  fifth 
century,  before  Christ;  or  of  Praxitles,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  artists  of  ancient  Greece,  who 
flourished  about  350  before  Christ,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  the  pure  and  celestial  expression  which 
he  imparted  to  all  his  statues  of  the  Goddess. 

APOLLO  BELVEDEEE.— (The  left  hand  and  the 
right  fore-arm  are  modern.  Botb  ankles  and  the 
right  leg  are  restorations,  but  the  original  frag- 
ments have  been  joined  in  so  careless  a manner  as 
to  impair  in  some  degree,  the  action  of  the  figure.) 

The  original  of  this  statue  is  of  marble,  was  dis- 
covered in  1503,  at  Rettuno,  near  Rome,  and  is 
now  in  the  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican.  The  name 
of  the  author  is  not  known. 

“ Apollo,  one  of  the  great  national  divinities  of 
the  Greeks,  was,  according  to  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  Leto.  He  was  the  god  who 
punishes  and  destroys  the  wicked  and  overbear- 
ing, the  god  who  affords  help  and  wards  off  evil, 
the  god  of  prophecy,  the  god  of  song  and  music, 
the  god  who  protects  the  flock  and  cattle,  the  god 
who  delights  in  the  foundation  of  towns  and  the 
establishment  of  civil  constitutions. 

“ Apollo  was  represented  in  all  the  ways  the 
plastic  arts  were  capable  of,  from  a rude  Avooden 
image  to  the  perfect  ideal  of  youthful  manliness. 
In  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere  the  god  is  represented 
with  commanding  but  serene  majesty;  sublime  in- 
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tellect  and  physical  beauty  are  combined  in  it  in 
the  most  wonderful  manner.  The  forehead  is 
higher  than  in  other  ancient  figures,  and  on  it  there 
is  a pair  of  locks,  while  the  rest  of  the  hair  flows 
freely  down  on  his  neck.  The  limbs  are  well  pro- 
portioned and  harmonious ; the  muscles  are  not 
worked  out  too  strongly,  and  at  the  hips  the  figure 
is  rather  thin  in  proportion  to  the  breast.” — (Dic- 
tionary of  Gr.  & R.,  B.  & M.  Yol.  I.,  p.  230,  232.) 

Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  in  his  lectures  on 
Sculpture  before  the  Royal  Academy,  when  speak- 
ing of  this  statue,  said : “ It  is  the  union  of  all 
that  is  beatiful  in  thought,  rendered  visible  through 
matter,  without  the  grossness  of  materiality.  The 
head  supplies  a fine  example  of  judgment  in  the 
preservation  of  character,  without  the  slightest 
violation  of  beauty.  The  scorn  expressed  in  the 
inflation  of  the  nostrils,  the  contempt  in  the  lower 
lip,  and  pride  in  the  brows,  are  so  regulated  by 
the  grand  and  open  simplicity  of  the  forehead, 
that  we  find  nothing  derogating  from  the  dignity 
of  the  god.  The  head  of  the  Apollo  conveys  more 
instruction  than  any  other  in  existence ; and  he 
who  is  fully  acquainted  with,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing an  exact  imitation  of  the  head,  (and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  feet,)  may  say  he  is  tho- 
roughly grounded  in  the  grammar  of  his  art.” 

1 Cast.  ANTINOUS  OF  THE  CAPITOL. — The  original 
of  this  statue  is  of  marble,  is  now  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  The  author  is  unknown. 

“ Antinous,  a youth,  probably  of  low  origin, 
born  at  Bithynium  or  Claudiopolis,  in  Bithynia. 
On  account  of  his  extraordinary  beauty,  he  Avas 
taken  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  to  be  his  Page,  and 
soon  became  the  object  of  his  extravagant  affec- 
tion. Hadrian  took  him  with  him  on  all  his  jour- 
neys. It  was  in  the  course  of  one  these  that  he 
was  drowned  in  the  Nile.  At  this  accident  the 
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grief  of  the  Emperor  knew  no  bounds.  He  strove 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  favorite  by  mon- 
uments of  all  kinds.  He  rebuilt  the  city  of  Besa, 
near  which  Antinous  was  drowned,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Antinoopolis.  He  enrolled  Antinous 
amongst  the  gods,  caused  .temples  to  be  erected  to 
him  in  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  statues  of  him  to  be 
set  up  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.”  (Dic- 
tionary of  G-.  & R.,  B.  & M.  Yol.  I.  p.  191.) 

Perfect  beauty  of  form,  and  a sweet,  melancholy 
expression,  are  the  charming  features  of  this  statue. 

A"  1 Cast.  JASON. — Usually  called  Cincinnatus.  (The  left 

arm  and  hand,  and  part  of  the  right  leg,  are 
modern.) 

The  original  of  this  statue  is  ofPentelic  marble. 
In  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  nothing  seems  to  be 
known  of  the  sculptor,  or  the  place  of  its  discovery. 
“ Jason,  according  to  Greek  tradition  was  the 
leader  of  the  Argonauts,  a band  of  heroes  and 
demigods,  who  undertook  the  first  bold  expedition 
to  Colchis,  a far  distant  country  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the  golden 
fleece.  The  Colchian  King,  Aeetes,  promised  to 
give  up  the  golden  fleece,  if  Jason  alone  would 
yoke  to  a plough  two  fire-breathing  oxen,  with 
brazen  feet,  and  sow  the  teeth  of  the  dragon  which 
had  been  used  by  Cadmus  at  Thebes.  The  love 
of  Medeia  furnished  Jason  with  means  to  resist  fire 
and  steel,  on  condition  of  his  taking  her  as  his 
wife. 

When  Jason  promised  to  do  so,  Medeia  gave  him 
an  ointment  with  which  he  was  to  anoint  his  body 
shield  and  spear,  and  which  was  to  make  him  for 
one  day  invulnerable  by  fire  and  iron.  She  further 
informed  him,  that  from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon 
which  he  was  to  sow  in  the  field  ploughed  with  the 
above-mentioned  bulls,  armed  men  would  rise 
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against  him,  and  she  commanded  him  to  throw 
stones  among  them,  adding  that  as  they  would 
fight  about  those  stones,  they  would  destroy  one 
another,  or  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  destroy 
them.”  (Dictionary  of  G.  & R.,  B.  & M.  Vol  I.,  p. 
280.  and  vol  II.,  p.  558. ) 

The  artist  evidently  intended  to  immortalize 
this  beautiful  legend  by  the  statue  before  us. 
The  ploughshare  is  at  Jason’s  feet,  emblematical 
of  the  power  by  which  he  won  not  only  the  golden 
fleece,  but  the  love  of  Medeia.  His  turned  head, 
the  astonishment  in  the  mouth,  the  slight  dis- 
pleasure in  the  brows,  the  listening  look  in  the 
whole  countenance,  and  the  relaxed  arms,  show 
that  he  was  disturbed  in  re-adjusting  his  sandals, 
by  some  disagreeable  tidings,  which  astonished 
him.  Probably  he  had  just  received  the  informa- 
tion, that  King  Aeetes  would  not  deliver  up  the 
golden  fleece,  notwithstanding  Jason  had  just 
complied  with  the  request  of  the  latter. — “ Thus, 
the  figure  although  alone,  has  all  the  charm  of  a 
group.” 

1 Cast.  FIGHTING  GLADIATOR. — Sometimes  called  the 
Borghese  Gladiator.  (The  right  ear  and  hand, 
and  a portion  of  one  arm  are  modern.)  “ The  ori- 
ginal of  this  statue  is  of  marble ; was  executed  by 
a distinguished  Ephesian  sculptor,  named  Agasias, 
about  the  fourth  century,  B.  C.  Was  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  a palace  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Antium  ; is  pre- 
served in  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

“ From  the  attitude  of  the  figure  it  is  clear,  that 
the  statue  represents  not  a gladiator,  but  a warrior 
contending  with  a mounted  combatant.”  (Diction- 
ary of  G.  & R.,  B.  & M.  Yol.  1.,  p.  60.) 

The  courage  marked  in  the  countenance,  and  the 
sudden  action  of  the  muscles,  are  of  great  excel- 
lence. 
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1 Cast.  VENUS,  FROM  THE  BATHS  OF  CLAUDIUS.— 
(Sometimes  called  the  “ Townley  Venus.”)  (The 
left  arm,  the  right  hand,  and  the  tip  of  the  nose, 
are  modern.)  The  orignal  of  this  statue  is  of  mar- 
ble. Was  discovered  in  1776,  in  the  ruins  of  the 
baths  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  is  one  of  the 
Townley  Collection  in  the  British  Museum.  When 
Canova  visited  England  in  1814,  he  spoke  of  this 
as  the  finest  female  statue  he  had  seen  in  that 
country.  The  name  of  the  author  is  not  known. 

This  statue  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
drapery. 

1 Cast.  VENUS  DE  MEDICI. — (The  original  statue,  it  is 
said,  was  broken  into  thirteen  or  fourteen  pieces, 
which  were  afterwards  skilfully  joined  again.  The 
arms  are  said  to  be  modern.)  The  original  of  this 
statue  is  of  marble,  at  Florence,  standing  in  the 
Tribune,  the  apartment  dedicated  to  the  goddess. 
The  time  and  place  of  its  discovery  does  not  seem 
to  be  known.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Cardinal 
Ferdinando  de  Medici,  and  was  placed  in  the  Med- 
icean  villa  at  Rome,  from  whence  it  was  removed 
to  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Florence,  in  1617. 

Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  anatomist,  in  a criticism  on 
the  “Expression”  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  said  : — 
“ In  high  art,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  rule  of 
the  sculptor  to  divest  the  form  of  expression.  In 
the  Apollo,  there  is  such  a stillness  of  feature,  that 
every  one  follows  his  fancy,  and  thinks  he  sees  in 
the  statue  what  is  really  in  his  own  mind.  In  the 
Venus,  the  form  is  exquisite  and  the  face  perfect, 
but  there  is  no  expression  there,  it  has  no  human 
softness,  nothing  to  love.” 

1 Cast.  BOY  EXTRACTING  A THORN.— The  original 
of  this  very  beautiful  antique  statue  is  of  bronze, 
and  forms  one  of  the  valuables  of  Rome.  The 
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name  of  the  sculptor,  date  and  place  of  origin,  are 
alike  unknown. 

The  form  of  the  statue,  although  somewhat  slen- 
der, unites  much  elegance  with  the  most  exact 
adherence  to  nature;  it  is  at  once  felt,  that  living 
nature  must  have  afforded  the  model.  Its  simpli- 
city and  grace  excites  the  untiring  admiration  of 
the  spectator. 

^ 1 Cast.  THE  KNIFE  GRINDER,  OR  LISTENING 

SLAVE. — One  of  the  five  celebrated  Antique 
Marbles  in  the  Tribune  of  theUffizi,  at  Florence. 

1 Cast.  DYING  GLADIATOR. — The  original  of  this  statue 
is  of  marble,  was  discoverd  at  Ponte  d’  Anzo  by 
Cardinal  Albani,  about  1770,  and  is  now  in  the 
Vatican.  The  name  of  the  sculptor  is  unknown. 

An  eminent  critic,  John  Bell,  speaks  thus  of 
it: — “No  affectation  of  anatomy  here;  not  a muscle 
to  be  distinguished,  yet  the  general  forms  perfect 
as  if  they  were  expressed.  The  only  anatomical 
feature  discernible  is  that  of  full  and  turgid  veins, 
yet  not  ostentatiously  obtruded,  but  seen  slightly 
along  the  fronts  of  the  arms  and  ankles,  giving, 
like  the  clotted  hair,  proof  of  violent  exertion. 
The  singular  art  of  the  sculptor  is  particularly  to 
be  discerned  in  the  extended  leg;  by  a less  skilful 
hand  the  posture  might  have  appeared  constrained ; 
but  here  true  to  nature,  the  limbs  are  seen  gently 
yielding,  bending  from  languor,  the  knee  sinking 
from  weakness,  and  the  thigh  and  ankle-joint 
pushed  out  to  support  it. 

The  following  from  “ Childe  Harold,”  expresses 
Lord  Byron’s  feelings  on  the  original  of  this 
statue: — 

“ I see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie  ; 

He  leans  upon  his  hand — the  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 

And  his  droop’d  head  sinks  gradually  low — 

And  through  his  side  the  last  drops  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
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Like  the  first  of  a thunder  shower ; and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone, 

Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail’d  the  wretch 
who  won. 

“He  heard  it,  hut  he  heeded  not  — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away : 

He  reck’d  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize, 

But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 

There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 

There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he, their  sire, 
Butchered  to  make  a Roman  holiday.” 

1 Cast.  SUPPLICATION. 

BUSTS. 

1 Cast.  FLORA. — The  Roman  Goddess  of  Flowers  and 

Spring.  From  the  original  in  the  Capitoline  Mu- 
seum. Presented  by  D.  Brucciani,  of  London. 

1 Cast.  Jupiter 
1 do  Jupiter  Serapis. 

1 do  Juno. 

5 do  Minerva. 

1 do  Minerva. 

5 do  Mercury. 

1 do  Apollo. 

1 do  Apollo. 

1 do  Diana. 

1 do  Diana. 

1 do  Bacchus. 

1 do  Bacchus. 

1 do  Bacchus. 

1 do  Bacchus. 

1 do  Libera. 

1 do  Satyr. 

1 do  Hercules,  Colossal 
1 do  Atys. 

1 do  Muse. 

5 do  Aj  ax. 

1 do  Homer. 

1 do  Greek  Poet. 
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do 
do 
do 
do 

1 do 

2 Casts. 
1 Cast. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1 do 

1 do 

2 Casts. 
1 Cast. 


Sophocles. 

Periander. 

Pericles. 

Demosthenes. 

Aeschines. 

Diogenes. 

Epicurus. 

Hippocrates. 

Julius  Ctesar. 
Augustus. 

Nero. 

Trajan. 

Antinous. 

Marcus  Aurelius. 
Faustina  Junior. 
Severus. 

Caracalla. 

Otacilia  Severa. 
German  Prisoner. 
Dione. 

Bust  of  Youth. 
Unknown,  Male  Head. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
3 Casts. 
1 do 
.5  do 

1 do 

2 Casts. 
1 Cast 

1 do 
1 do 
1 do 


Clyde. 

Female  Head, 
do  do 
do  do 


do 
do 
do 
do 

Faustina. 

Cicero. 

Castor. 

Genius  of  the  Vatican. 

Venus  of  Milo. 

Fawn. 

Cupid. 

Sappho. 

Apollo  Belvedere. 

Unknown,  Male  Head, 
do  do  do 

Apollo  Belvedere,  (small.) 

Ajax,  (small.) 
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283  Casts.  Detail  of  the  figure,  consisting  of  Groups  of  Hands 
and  Feet,  Masks,  Arms,  Hands,  Feet  and  parts 
of  Feature,  from  the  Antique  and  from  Life. 

8 do  Anatomical. 

88  do  Geometrical. 

73  do  Yases. 


1 Cast. 

1 do 

2 Casts. 
1 do 

3 do 
1 do 
3 do 

1 do 
1 do 
1 do 
1 do 
1 do 


ARCHITECTURAL  ORNAMENT. 


ANCIENT. 


Portion  of  Frieze,  Parthenon, 
do  do  do 

Florentine  Panel,  with  Swan, 

Griffin,  N 

*Centre  Rosette,  from  Trajan’s  Scroll, 
Leaf  moulding,  Temple  of  Mars, 
^Enriched  Moulding,  Upper  Cornice, 
Trojan’s  Pillar, 

Piece  of  Trajan’s  Scroll, 

Rosette, 

Foliage, 

do 

Large  Frieze,  Trajan  Forum, 

/ 


MEDIAEVAL. 


Greek. 


Roman. 


3 Casts.  *Capital,  Stone  Church,  Kent,  \ 
1 do  do  Temple  Church,  \ 

3 do  *Moulding  Boss,  St.  Stephen’s,  West-/ 

minster. 

1 do  Spandrel,  Stone  Church,  Kent,  / 
1 do  Panel,  from  the  Alhambra, 

1 do  do  do  do 

\ 

1 do  Panel,  from  Bonn, 

1 do  Piece  of  Architrave,  from  St.  Denis, 

1 do  Iron  Scroll  work,  Notre  Dame,  / 

1 do  do  do  do 

1 do  Capital,  / 


Gothic. 

| Saracenic 


Byzantine 
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4 Casts. 

4 do 

2 do 

2 do 
1 do 
1 do 
1 do 
1 do 

1 do 

1 do 

6 do 


MODERN. 

2 Pilasters  from  the  Madeleine 
from  the  Bronze  of  Triquette,  1840, 
Pilasters  from  Louis  XIT.’s  \ 
Tomb, 

Ghiberti  Gates,  Egg-plant  and 
Pomgranate  (portion,) 

Ghiberti  Gates,  Bird  (portion,) 


do 

do 

Eagle 

do 

do 

do 

Squirrel 

do 

do 

do 

a Panel, 

Panel  from  the  Martinengo  Tomb 
Brecia, 

Panel  from  the  Martinengo  Tomb 
Brecia, 

Panel  from  Notre  Dame  (Louis 
XV,) 

Panels  from  Venitian  Marbles, 


| Modern 
) Renaissance 


Renaissance. 
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FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT  FROM  NATURE. 


4 

Casts. 

Branch 

of  Gourd  and  Leaf. 

3 

do 

do 

Castor-oil  Plant. 

2 

do 

Thistle  Leaves  (back  and  fi 

2 

do 

Croup  of  Blackberries. 

6 

do 

do 

Apples. 

2 

do 

do 

Apples. 

3 

do 

do 

Plums. 

2 

do 

do 

Pears. 

6 

do 

do 

Water  Lily. 

6 

do 

do 

Calloethiopica. 

1 

do 

do 

Grapes  (large.) 

1 

do 

Bunch 

i of  Apples. 

1 

do 

do 

Grapes. 

1 

do 

Croup  i 

of  Plums. 

3 

do 

Branch 

of  Beans. 

1 

do 

Vine  B 

ranch. 

2 

do 

Group, 

Strawberry  Tree. 

2 

do 

Funeral  Fern,  New  Zealand. 

2 

do 

Scented  Geranium  Leaf. 

6 

do 

Branch  of  Grapes. 

1 

do 

do 

Lilies  (large.) 

4 

do 

Radish 

Leaves  (back  and  fro 

21 

do 

of  Fruits  (different.) 

48 

do 

Single  Leaves  (different.) 

5 Casts  of  Shells. 

The  Institution  possesses  63  Moulds  aud  72  Engraved 
Blocks,  for  casting  and  printing  examples  used  in  the 
School. 


STUDIES  FROM  THE  FLAT. 

These  number  about  6,000  copies,  embracing  every  descrip- 
tion o!  Drawing  Examples  used  in  the  European  schools  of 
Art  and  Design. 
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